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How Deep Is the Interest 1m Ethics? 


Major engineering societies have given a great deal of attention tj 
year to the subject of “professional ethics’’—aroused no doubt by the syj 
posium on “Ethical Standards and Professional Conduct” published in Tif 
Annals (January, 1955) of The American Academy of Political and Soaf 
Science. The recurrence of the subject on the programs of the societies ai 
in their national publications is clear proof that interest in ethical standag 
is widespread ; it cannot be assumed that the interest is necessarily as daf 
as it is wide. The question we raise here is: “How searching will the maj 
studies of ethics and principles of professional conduct prove to be?” 


American Association of Engineers was the society to which the Ani 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science delegated the task of prepa| 
ing engineering’s statement for the symposium. This was logical for t1 
reasons. First, American Association of Engineers speaks for all brancl | 
of engineering. Second, three members of American Association of Eng 
neers, who had worked through A.A.E. to crystallize ethical ideals in coc4 
and enunciate specific principles of professional conduct, were chosen | 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science to state engines! 
ing’s position in the first symposium on “ethical standards and professior| 
conduct” published in May, 1922. Thus, in preparation of the statement 
the 1955 symposium, American Association of Engineers had an oppd¢ 
tunity to review the achievements of engineering societies in the field | 
ethics in the early 20's and measure progress made since that time. Beca 
of interest aroused by the article in The Annals, American Association | 
Engineers has been asked to send representatives to a number of socieé 
meetings, speakers authorized to amplify statements made in the article. 
The Annals. This has not been practicable, but in one case A.A.E. pa 
pared a message to be read at the meeting. It has not been possible. 
supply copies of this written message to the scores of society representativ 
who have written to A.A.E. requesting them. Instead we shall publish t 
message in this issue of PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER. | 


a 


Although the interest in ethics manifested by engineering societi 
since the publication of the symposium is gratifying, we are unable to fis 


oD) 


that engineering is yet tackling its real problems in the field of ethics. | 
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the article in The Annals, A.A.E. set forth two major weaknesses of the 
profession. It showed that ‘although engineering has made measurable 
progress in defining professionalism and recognizing its ethical obligations, 
and also in reducing these first broad concepts to relatively ‘specific’ prin- 
ciples of professional conduct .. .” 


1. Scant progress has been made in the establishment of agencies to 
interpret, apply, and enforce these principles, largely because engi- 
neering has no single agency, comparable to American Bar or Amer- 
ican Medical Association, empowered to state specific principles 
governing the whole profession, and to interpret, apply, and enforce 
these principles, and 


, 2. Engineering is sufficiently baffled by unsolved problems, (some of 
which appear to be new because they arise in new situations) that it 
has not taken more than a superficial look at appallingly serious 
ethical obligations inherent in engineering’s responsibility for the 
effect on society of certain new technological developments. 


| 

) Engineering’s “‘specific principles of professional conduct” are really 
‘gentlemen’s agreements to refrain from throat cutting. Theoretically they 
are binding upon individuals and groups (employers and employees, com- 
petitive engineering companies, etc.) and to refrain from certain specified 
“unfair practices” which the societies in officially adopted codes have de- 
clared “unethical.’’ The fiat of societies may help to crystalize sentiment 
against harmful practices, but it is only when this judgment is accepted 
by an overwhelming majority of members of the profession that such 
practices are really “unethical.” Intermittent periods of feverish interest 
in ethics among society leaders will not, therefore, serve to set up mean- 
ingful codes. There must be systematic, unremitting educational campaigns 
to make all members of the profession aware of the viciousness of certain 
practices and to induce them to outlaw such conduct. In chapter and sec- 
tion meetings, let there be discussion of hypothetical or real cases involving 
the specific principles of professional conduct enunciated by the society. 
Enforcement of canons and codes depends primarily upon acceptance, and 
acceptance can be secured by discussion at “plain member level” of the 
harmfulness of practices which are banned. 


Of course, there will be engineers who will flout these principles of pro- 
fessional conduct no matter how strong the consensus which establishes 
them. If the societies are deeply interested, let them consider the adequacy 
of whatever punitive measures are authorized in their constitutions and 
by-laws. Let them investigate also the authority vested in State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. Those boards now have statutory power to punish 
registrants guilty of dishonest or “unprofessional” conduct or proved to 
be incompetent. It is a dormant power, so long as it 1s not implemented. 
Few of the boards have funds to cover a staff capable of detecting unethical 
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or unprofessional conduct and in very rare cases have they had the voluy 
tary assistance of engineers or engineering societies in building a cay 
against offenders or in actual prosecution. The depth of society intere} 
in ethics is pretty well gauged by the extent to which they are willing 
back the play of state boards of engineering examiners. This is such } 
practical step that failure of the societies to bring charges against lnow 
offenders and appear as witnesses is almost conclusive proof that intere 
in ethics is still academic—or in the “greeting card” stage, one in whit 
everyone feels that he has done his stint for ethics when he has a frame 
copy of canons or code in evidence in his office. 


If any of the engineering codes of ethics or principles of profession) 
conduct covers the intricate ethical questions involved in the relationsh} 
of engineering societies, one to another, it has not come to our attentio 
If the societies are going deeply into the problems of ethics they will 
in better position to moran their members if they recognize and forswe? 
certain questionable tactics employed in their dealings with other socid 
ties. A code of ethics or a clear statement of principles of professior 
conduct for the societies to govern their own activities might be a rewar@| 
ing project. 

Finally, the societies should incorporate in their discussions of ethifl 
the highly controversial subject of loyalty. They should bring out f4j 
discussion the intimation which has appeared too often in the press th 
there is some necessary conflict between “nationalism” and ‘“universalisn} 
which scientists and engineers must resolve according to the dictates of | 
special type of “ethics”? which ranks above the loyalty expected of ens 
neers in ordinary relationships. It is argued that those who deal wit 
electronics, for example, recognize a superior obligation to exchange idez 
freely with other scientists which transcends the pledges of secrecy ini 
posed upon those who work on “classified” projects. If the societies a1 
deeply interested in the ethics of engineers, let them face problems of th. 
magnitude and help to clear up some of the obscure or purposely vagii 
theories that now seem to invalidate old fashioned, but we hope not oul 
moded, patriotism. 


¢ | 


National Secretar 


Engineerin iy Ethics* 


H. A. Wagner, Chairman, Committee on Professional Ethics 


NGINEERING is a profession, not a business or trade, principally 
because of the fiduciary relationship which exists between its members 
and society. Erudition is only a secondary factor, because society, not 
possessed of the engineer’s knowledge of basic science and his understand- 
ing of specialized principles of technology, must accept on faith his recom- 
mendations and performance. No one has ever epitomized this relationship 
more effectively than did Justice Cardozo when he said: 
Many forms of conduct permissible in a workaday world for 
| those acting at arm’s length, are forbidden to those bound by 
fiduciary ties. A trustee is held to something stricter than the 
morals of the market place. Not honesty alone, but the punctilio of 
an honor the most sensitive, is then the standard of behavior. 
This is also the essence of engineering’s ethics. 
In another way, the very nature of a profession lays upon engineers 
peculiar ethical obligations. Every engineer, it is said, is a debtor to his 
fession. An engineer who measures up to this ethical obligation must 
abjure every act which might conceivably bring discredit to his profession. 
Finally, the fraternalism which is inherent in professions makes every 
7 in a sense, his brother’s keeper. That fraternalism not only for- 
bids conduct hurtful to his professional brothers; it is a positive force, 
requiring that each member strive sincerely to promote the welfare of other 
members of his profession. 
| These are the ethical principles that every engineer theoretically 
accepts. The philosophers have a name for them—the summum bonum, the 
ultimate aim or ideal. Specific codes of ethics and principles of professional 
conduct are based on these accepted aims. In a positive way they demand 
of engineers conduct which advances the summum bonum, and forbid acts 
which, though not necessarily inherently bad, conflict with the profession’s 
intrinsic obligations. These specific principles vary from time to time. They 
are enunciated as conditions arise which’seem to demand restraints upon 
members of the profession in order that they may faithfully serve or advance 
the “summum bonum.” As the profession tries to interpret the basic aim in 
specific principles of professional conduct, the unanimity which marks 
devotion to the general aim is dissipated. 
Morris L. Cooke, more than thirty years ago, said very simply and 
concretely what I have just expressed in abstract form. In PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEER November, 1920, Mr. Cooke wrote: 


Without getting into the realm of philosophical hairsplitting, 


*Footnote: Prepared for and read at the February meeting of American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 
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we may say that ethical conduct is such as has received more or 

less general sanction. This means that conduct which at one time 

and place may receive very generous approval at another time or 
in a different locality may be generally considered reprehensible. 

So that the master test as to whether conduct is ethical or not 

depends largely on what people generally—and of course I mean 

well-intentioned people—think about it. That to have an individual 
or even a group agitate for certain reform has a value should go 
without saying. In fact, most improvements are brought about in 
this way. But these higher standards only become the rules for 
conduct when through education they have become accepted as 
proper by a sufficiently large or influential element within the 
given constituency. The point I want to make is that the writing 
out of a code or set of rules is useful only in establishing good 
conduct when such injunctions are so phrased as to be accepted 
as reasonable by those whose conduct they are intended to regulate. 
Neither the wisdom nor the exalted character displayed in the 
text is the test. The acceptance by the community is what makes 
the conduct ethical or not . . . our engineering practices are 
ethical or not as they conform to what may be called the best 
sense of the profession. Conduct is not necessarily unethical be- 
cause it goes counter to a written code or even because it does 

not meet the best judgment of a practice committee. This is a 

point which is absolutely necessary to bear in mind, because codes 

and interpretations which do not conform to an existing sentiment 
or which of themselves fail to carry their fairness and soundness 
may easily be worse than futile. 

In order to bring specific practices in line with the universally accept 
fundamentals of ethics it is necessary to do these things: 

Some agency, respected and trusted by all engineers, must 
examine professional practices and enunciate specific principles 
of professional conduct in line with fundamental ethics; 

That agency must by every possible means appeal to members 
of the profession for acceptance of these principles and adherence 
to them, until through acceptance by an overwhelming majority 
of engineers they become binding upon the profession; 

This agency must have disciplinary power which will enable 
it to force compliance from the recalcitrants who resist restraints 
because they do not truly understand or accept the inherent ethical 
obligations imposed by membership in a profession. 

Medicine, law, and dentistry have slowly established canons of ethi 
ruling out practices hurtful to each profession or its members or incon 
sistent with fundamental obligations to society. No “principle of profes 
sional conduct” has ever been effective until through incessant educationd 
campaigns it has been accepted by the constituency affected by it, excey} 
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where it could be shown that there existed such real and present public 
danger as to justify statutory regulation by the state. These three pro- 
fessions are fortunate in that each has an inclusive national organization 
truly representative of all members and powerful enough to reach all 
members of the profession and establish the consensus. Each directly, or 
through constituent state societies, has power to penalize violators of estab- 
‘lished canons of ethics. For thirty-five years, since the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers first formulated principles of professional conduct, 
-scores of engineering societies have labored concurrently, but not with 
unity, to implement the fundamentals of ethics which all engineers theo- 
retically indorse. Through one or another “joint agency”’ the societies have 
tried to coordinate their campaigns for higher standards of ethics and for 
definition of principles of professional conduct. In 1947 the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development synthesized in a single code prin- 
ciples which had been accepted by large numbers of societies. These canons 
of ethics have been adopted by approximately 50 societies out of engi- 
neering’s more than one hundred national organizations. This development 
may be considered progress toward unanimity, but it falls far short of 
jachieving the universal acceptance which, as Mr. Cooke points out, is 
essential to establishment of ethical principles. Engineering is hampered 
in this objective as in many others by its lack of a truly inclusive organi- 
) zation. 


Ethics—Professionalism 


Actually, the code is only an elaborated statement of the general prin- 
ciples of ethics which are synonymous with “professionalism.” The ECFD 
code is probably as specific as can be devised by any agency whose authority 
rests upon delegated powers. It is doubtful that ECPD or any other joint 
agency, representing less than half the existing societies, would be per- 
mitted to draft specific principles outlawing certain modes of obtaining 
engineering engagements despite the flagrancy of such practices as payment 
‘of “finder fees,” “kickbacks” and the services of “10 percenters” widely 
criticized in engineering journals. 


Certainly loyalty to one’s country is implied in the general concept 
of engineering as a “public service” profession. Is there a society today 
that dares formulate principles declaring unethical the refusal of any engi- 
»neer employed by the government to testify before a Congressional Com- 
mittee in regard to his alleged membership in a subversive organization? 
Has ECPD the authority to incorporate in its code a statement that it is 
unethical for any engineer, whose very membership in a profession requires 
loyalty, to belong to an organization which advocates overthrow of the 
government by violence ? 

Can the ECPD scrutinize the relationship of engineering societies and 
define unethical practice in their dealings one with another? Is there any 
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agency which can even reprimand a society which belittles another rep] 
table engineering organization and publishes untrue or misleading statj 
ments concerning the other organization? 


Many societies today are working to establish the principle that cory) 
petitive bidding for engineering engagements is unethical. Until an al 
thoritative body has clearly enunciated such a principle the practice maf 
be criticized, but, as Mr. Cooke has pointed out it is not unethical until tl} 
principle has been stated and recognized as the consensus of the professia} 


Ethics and Publicity 


Rather generally engineers have approved the principle that “sell 
laudatory” publicity and advertising are unprofessional and hence unethice 
Certainly from an economic standpoint, advertising is unwise. So long | 
all members of the profession refrain from using display advertising, ove 
head costs are lower than they would be if ‘all the major engineeri 
organizations competed in this method of increasing business. It is sti 
difficult to identify as “self-laudatory” publicity emanating from a firm 
own public relations department, because reader interest warrants mué 
of the most potent publicity about vast engineering projects published 
engineering journals, initiated strictly by the staff of such journals, hj 
with skilled cooperation from the public relations department of the en: 
neering organization featured. 


Only an organization of the calibre of American Medical Associatio 
American Bar Association can tackle unethical practice where it | 
most hurtful to society, to the profession and to engineers in private pra 
tice—at the top. / 


Only an inclusive organization can deal with the other danger zone 4 
the growing chasm between engineers of employer and engineers of et 
ployee rank. Careful examination of the ECPD code shows how reluctai 
the profession is now to take a forthright stand on the issue of “unionism 
Is the profession itself ready to say that unionism, which is predicated «i 
the theory that employer and employee interests are in conflict and cd 
be protected only by “collective bargaining,” is in conflict with fraterna 
ism, a basic ethical principle of professions? In an inclusive organizatio; 
one in which engineers in all stages of professional development are ref 
resented, this issue might be resolved. There is no agency today whe? 


employers and employees are fully and impartially represented that ca 
tackle this problem. | 


It is in the field of enforcement of codes of professional condu! 
that engineering experiences its greatest handicap because of its lack ¢ 
an inclusive organization. Even if such an organization existed, it woul 
depend on punitive measures only to keep in line the relatively small nun 
ber of recalcitrants. It is, as Mr. Cooke sagely observed, acceptance ¢ 
rejection of an “ethical principle” by a majority of members of the pri 
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fession that determines whether a practice is ethical or unethical. Under 
our present organizational set-up, each society must strive to bring its 
members in line with any principle enunciated by a joint agency. Since that 
is true, ECPD may only amplify the very broad principles on which the 
societies are agreed; it may not speak out against definite practices which 
violate broad ethical principles. 


The societies may supplement the “‘canons” of ECPD. They may 
attempt to define the ethical principles involved in controversies, for ex- 
ample, which are rooted in the claims of employer and employees to patent 
tights and royalties growing out of scientific developments on a job. What, 
however, can the societies do to enforce principles after they are firmly 
established by ascertaining the consensus? What retributive forces can the 
societies let loose upon violators of ethical principles? Have the societies 
any punishment to mete out other than suspension or expulsion from 
membership? If suspension or expulsion is handled with utter secrecy, it 
can do little more than irritate the offender. Suspension or expulsion from 
one of the integrated state bar associations means restriction on practice. 
Expulsion from the American Medical Association is usually accompanied 
by such resounding publicity that it has virtually the same effect. The 
public recognizes the authoritative voice of the inclusive bar and medi- 
eal associations and follows their lead. 

Has any national engineering society, even secretly, suspended or 
expelled from membership engineers involved in the famous “10 percenter” 
cases? Has any engineer been publicly chastised by engineering societies 
for alliance with organizations dedicated to the task of overthrowing our 
form of government or for betraying important technological secrets and 
refusing to testify before congressional committees? Have the societies, 
individually or through joint agencies, taken a dynamic stand on the 
peculiar ethical issues arising from the obligation of professional men to 
serve society faithfully in a time when divided loyalty constitutes real and 
present danger to the nation’ 

Many of the issues labeled questions of ethics are in reality matters 
of expediency. The greatest heat is engendered by such controversies as 
that concerning the “ethics” of practice of engineering by corporations. 
A great deal is involved which may affect the future of engineering, and, 
Peace, indirectly the welfare of society. Until it is the consensus of the 
profession that practice of engineering is inimical to the future develop- 
ment of engineering and the welfare of the nation, such practice is not 
unethical. Inasmuch as this problem is a matter of concern to only a 
relatively small segment of the profession—top ranking engineers engaged 
in private practice—there is little likelihood that it will evoke a great deal 
of interest among the great majority of engineers in public service and 
in industry on employee basis. It will be fought out in the societies because 
a majority of those affected are the dominant segment of those societies. 
Only if the societies are able to revise registration laws making practice 
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by corporations illegal will such practice be restrained—making practi} 
by corporations illegal rather than merely “unethical.” 

Only when engineers in every stage of professional development af 
fairly represented in one great organization capable of stating ethic 
principles and establishing the consensus will engineering be able to fir| 
and cure the cankers that are dividing and corrupting the profession. Th 
organization will build its code, not on expediency and special interest 
but on recognition of the great characteristics of a profession: fraterne 
ism and service to society triumphant over self-interest. 


Radical changes are ahead for the engineering profession in the neq 
ten years if educators follow the recommendations made in a recent stu 
of engineering education. The need for drastic revision of current curricta] 
forms the basis of the final report of the American Society for Engineeri 
Education’s special Committee on Evaluation of Engineering Educatioj 
The report, which was adopted by the ASEE at its recent 62nd annul 
meeting, is the outcome of a searching two-year study sponsored art 
financed by the Engineering Foundation and the professional societies thy 


make up the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 


to engineering education if we are to turn out well-rounded graduaté 
capable of becoming leaders as well as good engineers. This is the cos 
sensus of the ASEE Committee. Specifically, the Committee believes, et 


engineering sciences, and to humanistic-social studies. | 

Before 1940, says the report, a typical engineering curriculum serve 
equally well for those needing specialized engineering training and for thos| 
with general professional interests. Today the situation is different. Elee 
tronic developments demand greater knowledge of physics on the part G 
electrical engineers. New structural problems arising in welding, in su: 
pension bridge design, and in soil mechanics—to mention a ioe 
the need for a more scientific background for civil engineers. Mechanic: 
engineers, also, face new and difficult problems—in heat transfer, in flui 
mechanics and, recently in jet propulsion. Metallurgy has changed from a 
art to a science based on physical chemistry and the physics of the solid stat! 

These developments would inevitably have changed the character ¢ 
engineering education even without the violent impact of nuclear discoverie 
to hasten the process. The development of nuclear power, which is alread 
having a revolutionary effect on engineering practice, must soon have a 
equally profound effect on engineering education. Even now there is al 


*A Release of the Engineering Foundation. 
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parent the need for study of new materials and for more knowledge of old 
materials, and for the development of basic information in such fields as 
neutron absorption, resistance to radiation bombardment, and_ special 
arieties of corrosion. 

Present-day engineering curricula are also deficient in training en- 
2ineers for research, a field in which they are increasingly needed, the report 
emphasizes. Before 1940, it notes, the percentage of engineers engaged in 
ny type of research was small, with physicists carrying on most of the 
undamental research in the engineering sciences. Since 1940, however, 
research physicists have had their interests directed toward nuclear problems 
=o such an extent that research in vibration, fluid flow, plasticity, elasticity, 
2lectronics, engineering dynamics, and allied fields is now up to the engineer. 
‘The leaders of the profession twenty-five years hence,” in the opinion of 
the Committee, “must be engineers who are at no loss in interpreting, using, 
r contributing to the extension of engineering science.” Typical present-day 
surricula, however, were not designed with such an objective in mind. 


The average four-year undergraduate program is so inadequate, the 

SEE Committee concluded, that an engineer cannot be trained in such a 
fourse to make effective use of modern knowledge of engineering science. 
t is even more improbable, the Committee believes, that an engineer with 
nly the regular four-year college training can contribute effectively to 
ngineering research. These conclusions are based on the reports of some 
nfty committees in leading engineering schools of the United States and 
vanada. 
As a first step toward the goal of broader engineering education, the 
Lommittee recommends that curricula be broadly divided with two ob- 
ectives in mind: (1) to supply engineering personnel for production, con- 
Struction, operation, the sale, installation, and maintenance of equipment, 
ind the like, and (2) to supply professional engineers and engineering 
ccientists capable of interpreting for design purposes the data provided by 
esearch in the engineering sciences, and of advancing the engineering 
ciences by research. 

These two broad types of curricula the Committee has designated 
‘professional general” and “professional scientific.” Both types of curricula 
Include a thorough grounding in mathematics and courses in the principal 
Pngineering sciences. However, it is believed that the “scientific” curricula 
nto physics and chemistry, especially atomic physics and physical chemistry, 
thould go much more deeply than the “general” curricula and should 
levelop the engineering science courses to make full use of the mathe- 
Inatical background provided. In addition, engineering analysis and 
Mesign will be required for two or more years in the “scientific” curricula. 
}n the “‘general” courses, on the other hand, one year of engineering analysis 
nd design will be considered adequate. Another important point of differ- 
nce is that the “general” courses would place greater emphasis on human- 
\stic-social studies. The length of the curricula would be left to the judgment 
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of the institution involved and of the accreditation committee of the I 
gineers Council for Professional Development. 

Initiated early 1 in 1952 at the request of ECPD, the Committee on Eval 
tion of Engineering Education consisted of 38 leading educators work: 
under the chairmanship of L. E. Grinter, dean of the Graduate School 
the University of Florida. In sharing the sponsorship and financing of 
project, the Engineering Foundation was as usual in the vanguard of 
investigation that may have far-reaching effects on the profession. ‘7 
committee’s full report may be obtained from the secretary of the AS 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Plant Engineers Organize 


Members of Eleven clubs of Plant Engineers met in Chicago recent 
and formed a national society to be known as the American Institute | 
Plant Engineers. Because clubs are now being organized in Canada, Mex; 
and South America, the possibility of broadening the organization to incly 
the Americas rather than limit it to the United States is being consider 

The objectives of the new organization, incorporated, not for profit ¥ 
be to further the professional interests of the plant engineer and foster 
development of this specialized branch of engineering to include 
Americas. | 

Groups now organized or planning to organize, and incorporating 
term plant engineer in their name or title are eligible for charter memb 
ship. Individual plant engineers to whom local chapter membership is 
now available are eligible for membership-at-large. Headquarters of 
Institute are at 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


A.A.E. Insurance 


Two A.A.E, members recently had accidents, fortunately not ¢ 
serious kind on which their gift insurance—included with membership | 
the Association—pays off. Although not the “death or dismembermer 
kind of accident, both were serious enough to entail expensive medical a 
hospital care. 

One of the members—let’s call him Mr. W for his wisdom—had tak 
advantage of the opportunity to get the special insurance available to A.A. 
members at a phenominally low rate. This is accident insurance, coverii 
expenditure for medical and hospital care up to $500, and it costs A. ey 
members only $14.00 a year. 

Unfortunately, the other member—whom we will call Mr. B, hecah 
he was perhaps too busy to look into the advantages of this other type | 
insurance—was not covered with hospital and medical insurance in ac 
dents less serious than dismemberment or death. 

Mr. W, of course, sent in his claim for his hospital and doctor bil 
and immediately the company sent him a check for $500. Mr. W was mu 
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impressed with the promptness and courtesy with which the company 
handled his claim. Mr. B, of course was lucky that he could not qualify 
‘for the gift insurance, but unlucky in that he had not paid the small sum 
of $14.00 which would have extended his coverage to the kind of accident 
Iwhich is much more common—the sneaky little old ‘“‘slip on a rug” or 
“trip over the vacuum cleaner left on the basement stairs for no good 
reason” kind of accident which does not dismember anything but his bank 
balance. Headquarters congratulated Mr. B on his failure to qualify and 
mildly chastized him for not having had the foresight (which is so often 
unhappily inferior to hindsight) to take advantage of the extra policy at a 
practically nominal group rate. There is a moral to this tale; a moral so 
obvious that it would be dull to draw it, but it is told beautifully in an 
jold book found on the parlor table of many homes in a story entitled the 
“wise and foolish virgins.” 


In order that every member may be given opportunity to “get wise” 
we reprint here the full story of the ‘Personal Accident Protection” policy 
offered to A.A.E. members at the group rate of $14.00 a year. When you 
make out your check for your annual dues this fall, why not include $14.00 
for the special protection 7 


A Special Insurance Benefit Available to A.A.E. Members 

Through arrangements made by your Association with the General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
there is now available to our members a special type of Personal Accident 
Protection. 

The policy, under which this special protection is provided, pays IN 
EULL—up to a limit of $500 for EACH accident—the actual cost of any 
form of medical, hospital, surgical, nurse, x-ray and other miscellaneous 
medical expenses resulting from— 

1. any accident sustained by an insured member while en- 
gaged in performing the duties of a Professional Engineer ; 
or, 

2. any non-occupational accident. 

This policy is offered to you at the low cost of $14.00 a year, and should 
particularly appeal to A.A.E. members. 

ies IMPORTANT TO REALIZE THAT THis POLICY 
BeeyS EVERY DOLLAR OF COVERED EXPENSE UP TO THE 
mei LIMIT OF $500 FOR EACH ACCIDENT... THERE IS NO 
BEDUCTIBLE PROVISION. 

The opportunity to obtain this special Personal Accident Insurance is 
another service obtainable to you through your membership in the American 
Association of Engineers. Here is a policy free from red tape and one under 
which payment of claims is assured. Your policy will be made effective 
‘from the day your application and check are received by the Insurance Con- 


pany. 
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John H. Wilson Commended 


The Department of the Air Force has announced that John H. Wils 
of San Mateo, California, has been presented the Air Force Superior « 
complishment Award. Mr. Wilson was presented the award by Cola 
Edwin M. Eads, AF Installations Representative, South Pacific Regi 
at ceremonies held recently at 130 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Appra 
mately fifty officers and civilians of the Army and Air Force attended | 
ceremony. 


The award, which was approved for Mr. Wilson by the Office, Sea 
tary of Air, was based on an outstanding efficiency rating. 


Mr. Wilson is the Deputy of AF Installations Representative, a: 
as such, monitors Air Force new construction activities throughout | 
southwest portion of the United States and Pacific Ocean Islands value 
approximately 350 million dollars. His exceptional ability to solve | 
engineering problems regarding this work, and the commendable man 
in which he performed his other duties, won him the award. 


He began his career in 1936 at the Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, § 
Jersey, and this year he starts his nineteenth year of government Sery 
During this time he has held a number of top engineering positions b 
in the United States and abroad. During the early years of WW Il) 
went to Brazil where he was US Army Cane of Engineers representat 
for construction of seven airports. At the end of WW II he returned 
the U.S. and was employed at Millville Air Force Base, New Jersey, : 
at the Home Air Depot, Rome, New York. Following this, he went. 
Japan, where he was Civilian Chief of the Engineering Division for } 
Eastern Air Forces. He accepted a position as Deputy Director of Insta’ 
tions for Headquarters Command, Washington, D.C., when he retury 
to the states early in 1952. In November, 1952, he assumed his pres; 
position as Deputy AFIR, and has been in San Francisco since that ed 


He is a graduate of Boonton High School, Boonton, New Jerse 
Morris County Jr. College, Morristown, New Jersey; and has a Bache 


| 
of Science degree in civil engineering from Tri-State College, Angad 


Indiana. | 
He holds the Air Force, “Commendation for Meritorious Civil) 
Service,” for his work in Japan during the Korean hostilities. 
He is a member of the San Mateo B.P.O, Elks Lodge No. 1112, ¥ 


Francisco Post of the Society of the American Military Engineers, and | 
American Association of E neineers. 
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New Intimations of Immortality 


M. E. McIver, Secretary 

LIGHT and vague as is our knowledge of electronics and nuclear fission, 

it has made all of us increasingly aware of the reality of invisible 
forces and of their impact on our lives. If we are intensely materialistic 
we see only opportunities for profit or a threat to our existence in the 
developments of pure and applied science which have made it possible for 
men to harness the energy infinitesimally small but illimitably potent factors. 
We cringe under the threat of forces which we do not understand but 
which we do fear. If we shake off fear and dread, the spiritual in all of 
us will draw parallels which are comforting. There are other forces, we 
will see, which operate beneficently but which are as imperceptible, as 
impalpable, and as potent as those captured by the science of electronics 
and made manifest to us in sensitive devices. 

There are indefinable radiations from great personalities which sustain 
and stimulate us even though they cannot be identified by any of the 
physical senses. American Association of Engineers was conceived by men 
who were actuated by good impulses which, for lack of a better word, we 
call “fraternalism”. A.A.E. has survived only because it is an embodifica- 
tion of that force. The physical presence of these men in A.A.E. meetings 
and conferences and committees is not essential; their good will, or perhaps 
it would be better to call it their “will for good”, flows ceaselessly through 
the organization. Unlike the impulses which emanate from radio trans- 
mitters and which cease when the transmitter stops sending out waves, the 
will for good emanating from great personalities is infinite, because the 
dynamic kindness of these men is endlessly relayed by others who suc- 
cessively receive and send these impulses. Without wandering off into purely 
metaphysical fields as yet unexplored and certainly not understood, we 
should be able to see “intimations of immortality” in the endlessly beneficent 
influence of men of good will. 

Certainly this is demonstrable in the life and in the death—of such a 
man as Dr. Gustav Egloff. Materialists will understand the indestructibility 
of his great mind and spirit only in the limited demonstration of his in- 
fluence upon the oil industry; in pure and applied science his achievements 
will continue to affect constructively those who carry on his work. But 
this was not his only contribution. He radiated creative imagination, cour- 
age, kindness, and honesty. Must we believe that these great gifts ended 
with his death? Must there be limits of time or space on such forces once 
set in motion? In his lifetime we were strengthened by our constant aware- 
ness of his interest in the work of A.A.E.; we were animated by his 
imagination and emboldened by his daring, simply because we knew that 
the force existed, felt it, although his stupendous schedule seldom per- 
initted him to be with us in person. Who shall say that his death instantly 
terminated the flow of his remarkable personality, when his physical absence 
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Col. Webster L. Benham Dr. Gustav Egloff 


in his lifetime had no such destructive effect? We believe that the qualiti 
that made this man great (and which underlay his scientific achievement 
are just as real a force today as the influence he still wields in death ove 
the industry he served. 

Not every man is as highly endowed as Dr. Egloff—enough that hz 
will for good in the universe is transmitted by a sort of extrasensory typ 
of communication when he is not physically near. Many men have thi 
gift in a lesser degree. Dr. Egloff’s death only causes us to think moi 
penetratingly, to think perhaps with our hearts, and realize this comforting 
truth, or at least to embody the conviction in words. It is an idea that ha 
occurred to us frequently as we have heard, one by one, of the passing 
of other great-hearted members of this Association, men who have alway) 
seemed near even when far away. 

Webster L. Benham, past president of A.A.E., is one such man 
Like Dr. Egloff he was tireless in service to his profession. It is impossibl¢ 
to believe that the great good will he generated is terminated by his death 
He is a clear example of the persistence of an ideal. His son, David Blaii 
Benham, who now heads the firm of Benham Engineering Company 0} 
Oklahoma City, in joining A.A.I. spoke of his father’s devotion to and 
faith in the organization, and of his own desire to carry on the family 
tradition of service to the profession. Many men have been inspired t 
such service by Web Benham’s enthusiasm; each becomes a relay station 
for perpetuation of the force he engendered. 


US) 


At New Mexico A & M College many young engineers became imbued 
with the idealism which emanated steadily from Doctor D. S. Robbins dur- 
ing the many years he served as dean of engineering. His was the influence 
of a scholar and a gentleman, and the influence has been widened without 
loss of intensity as his boys have gone out in the world to serve according 
to his standards. Such warmth of friendliness issued from him that the 
mere thought of him seemed to bring him near—like the delicious pungency 
of pine needles in the north woods, remembered with such nostalgia that 
one has the illusion of its actual presence in a stuffy, sultry city office. The 
limitations imposed by both geography and death are futile against this 
magnificent personality. 


Wallace R. Harris, another past president of A.A.E., had leadership 
capacities that stemmed directly from his high octane enthusiasm and the 
staying power of his convictions. Highly perceptive, supercharged with 
energy, he made dramatic to men of lesser imagination the ideals for which 
he fought. There are a great many younger engineers whose devotion to 
the engineering profession was aroused by this man’s power to radiate 
idealism. 


Joe Beatty Butler, professor and chairman of the Civil Engineering De- 
partment at the Missouri School of Mines, was as sincere a devotee. He 
was the practical intellectual, who saw the faults as well as the virtues of his 
profession. He sought for the flaws; he worked tirelessly to correct them. 
This was a man on whom people counted; whatever he undertook would 
be done well, almost meticulously. The mention of his name evokes a feeling 
of his utter dependability. It will be hard for those who worked with him 
to appease their own consciences if they are ever tempted to shirk or slight 
jobs that should be done to sustain or raise the standards of the profession. 


L. K. Sherman, who was president of the Association when it tackled 
certain misconceptions long cherished by the profession—the notion that 
group action of any kind to improve engineering compensation was incon- 
sistent with basic principles of professional conduct. Mr. Sherman held that 
' prevailing standards of pay for engineers employed by the railroads were 
| grossly out of scale with wages paid non-professional workers and with 
responsibilities carried by professional employees. He was already an 
established consultant, wholly altruistic in this endeavor. It was, in his 
Opinion, a question of simple justice, easily demonstrable by presentation 
of facts. No threat of reprisals was involved. He and his associates, equally 
eminent consultants, appeared before the U.S. Railway Wage Board to 
plead the cause of engineers employed by the railroads. His motives and 
| his tactics were unimpeachable. There was something of the tradition of 
days of chivalry in this crusade and in every cause he championed. Ex- 
pediency was never, in his opinion, justification for conduct incompatible 
with professional standards. Men loved in him what the Knights of the 
Round Table worshipped in King Arthur. It has inspired in many of his 
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associates the same selfless devotion to justice; through them it will be 
transmitted to another generation. 

In every state and local society, in every national organization there are 
men like these whose personalities transcend the little dot of time, the 
little spot of space in which many men send forth their rays or waves 0) 
influence. They disprove the allegation of cynics that the good men do iJ 
interred with their bones, and show instead that the “will for good” whick 
radiates from great men is immortal in the truest sense—a continuing anc 
constructive force in the universe. 


Herbert Lucius Whittemore 


Old members of A.A.E. will be saddened by news of the death of Herber} 
Lucius Whittemore of Washington, D.C. He will be remembered as one 
of the mainstays of the Washington, D.C. Chapter of A.A.E. Headquarter? 
knew him as a resourceful, consistent, and friendly member who could be 
counted on for chapter plans that had the virtue of being at the same tim¢ 
substantial and novel. He drew the chapter into civic projects and identified 
it with other agencies interested in the welfare of the city. 


Matthew Thomas Martin 


After a long illness, Matthew Thomas Martin of Minneapolis, Minne} 
sota, died Occ 18, 1954, after a long illness. Mrs. Martin has writte 
the Association that he spoke of A.A.E. Pea during the last weeks of hi4 
illness and that his membership card was placed in his memorial book. 


—3—— 
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Frank T. Payne | 


Frank T. Payne of New Orleans, La. died on July 6, 1955. Mr. Payna 
was a 1905 graduate of Tulane University and was honored by the Uni, 
versity in June by being awarded a second diploma, commemorating the 50tH 
anniversary of his graduation from the school of engineering. He had served 
the university for 22 years, starting soon after graduation as superintendent 
of the newly constructed gymnasium. He had retired as maintenance super: 
visor of Tulane University’s veterans housing project in 1954. He was 
major with the U.S. Army Engineering Goren 


| 
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Walter Owen Washington | 


Another of A.A.E.’s firmest friends, Walter Owen Washington of 
Brownsville, Texas, succumbed to a heart condition on July 4th which 
had hampered him in his work for many months. 

Mr. Washington was widely known throughout Texas and the Southwest 
and will be remembered by members of A. A. E. who attended conventions 
in the early days. | 

A native of Travis County, Mr. Washington was a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Texas, where he received his civil engineering degree, and later 
did graduate work there. 
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Among his interesting assignments were: service as construction engineer 
for Willacy County in water control and irrigations canals; supervision of 
the expansion of Lower Rio Grande Inter-nation Airport while acting as 
Brownsville’s city engineer ; supervising construction of Defense Plant Cor- 
poration synthetic rubber plants during World War II: pioneering many 
practices in concrete-cement highway building in the 20’s and 30’s while 
Cameron County engineer; captain in Army engineers in World War I. 
Since 1945 he has engaged in private practice in the firm of Washington 
and Ruff. 


Change in I] linois Professional Engineering Act Favorable to “GI's” 


One provision in the amended Illinois Professional Engineering Act 
nakes a slight concession to engineers who, while in federal service with 
the armed forces, may have permitted their certificates of registration to 
apse for more than 5 years. Before amendment the Act gave returned 
“GI's” only one year in which to have their certificates restored; the 
rovision in the amended act extends the period of grace to two years. This 
is the text of the portion of Section 14, as amended in 1953, which applies 
to veterans: 


However, any registered professional engineer whose certificate of 
registration has expired while he was engaged (1) in federal service on 
active duty with the armed forces of the United States including the 
United States Merchant Marine, or (2) in training or education under 
the supervision of the United States preliminary to induction into the 
military service, may have his certificate of registration restored without 
paying any lapsed renewal fees or restoration fee or passing any exam- 
ination, if within two years after termination of such service, training or 
education, other than by dishonorable discharge, he furnishes the Depart- 
ment with an affidavit to the effect that he was so engaged and that his 
service, training, or education was so terminated. 


For the Quietest Ride You Ever Had 


lise these new Wind Silencers on your car. Designed by aeronautical en- 
bineers, Wind Silencers reduce wind-roar and noise to a gentle whisper. 
Now you can listen to your car radio in living room nee and converse 
(with ease at any speed. Wind Silencers are made of strong, good looking 
}tainless steel and are extremely simple to install on any car. Wind Silencers 
Sell for $2.98 per pair postpaid and are guaranteed to please or your money 
back. Order from American Homecraft Co., 3714 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
‘HL, Mhnois. 
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Front Pagers 


A.A.E.’s ability to pick leaders is repeatedly confirmed by the honors which come freq 
other agencies to its former officers and directors. 


Donald M. Baker of Los Angeles, 
member of the firm of Ruscardon En- 
gineers, was the only Western man 
among 8 winners in a nationwide com- 
petition recently conducted by the Ur- 
ban Life Institute, an independent re- 
search organization devoted to urban 
planning. The main objective of the or- 
ganization is to “stimulate plans and 
programs for the increased use of public 
transportation as a means to relieve 
congestion in the downtown areas.” Mr. 
Baker had made a report in 1933 on 
mass rapid transit for Los Angeles in- 
cluding capital and operating costs and 
revenues. The report presented recom- 
mendations for a number of surface 
lines—subway and elevated—radiating 
from the downtown area to outlying 
population centers. The Certificate of 
Merit awarded him by the Urban Land 
Institute was in recognition of his serv- 
ices in connection with a survey of the 
“engineering and economic feasibility of 
a proposed monorail line from the San 
Fernando Valley to Long Beach.” 

On the last day of December, 1954, 
Dean Gurdon M. Butler, dean emeritus 
of the college of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, retired and, early in 
the new year, moved to Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia where he will make his home and 
devote his time to his many fascinating 
avocations. One of these, gem collecting, 
was so closely integrated with his work 
at the University as to be virtually a 
“sub-vocation” instead of a real avoca- 
tion. He was recognized as America’s 
foremost gemologist. 

Although retirement breaks official 
ties with the University, those who know 
Dean Butler are sure that wherever he 
is there will be always a “little bit of 
Arizona.” During his 39 years with the 
University he was professor of mining 
engineering and dean, first of the com- 
bined schools of engineering and mining, 
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and after the two departments we? 
separated in 1940, dean of the school « 
engineering. He was also director of tk 
Arizona Bureau of Mines from 1913 
1940. 
Arizona’s original registration law fa| 
engineers and architects was written }] 
Dr. Butler and he served on the Sta 
Board of Technical registration fro} 
1921 to 1951. Through the Engineer 
Council for Professional Developme? 
and through the National Council 4} 
State Boards of Engineering Examine+ 
(of which he is a past president) he ia} 
done much to improve educational ré 
quirements of the registration laws ary 
standardize the procedure of accredit} 
ting engineering schools. 
His civic services ranged from wor 
with the Boy Scouts to distinguished 
service in coordinating training for arnff 
engineers and navy pilots on the Unl 
versity campus and chairmanship 4f 
Phoenix’s first city planning commig} 
sion. | 
Dean Butler has served A.A.E. as nu} 
tional director and national vice prez} 
ident, and has done outstanding work :; 
those committees requiring vision, cul 
tural attainments, and high ideals 
service. His idealism is not, howeve 
the wholly ethereal type—instead, he ha 
a very practical understanding of i 
needs and longings of young enginee 
and of the temptations which beset ther 
in their justifiable search for securit 
Always pleading their cause, Dr. Butlé 
still did not condone remedial actic 
inconsistent with high standards of pr¢ 
fessional conduct. In a harried univers 
he stands out as one of the few remair 
ing examples of the breed of men on 
denoted by the term, “A gentleman a4 
a scholar.” 
When James E. Hastain, Phoeni3 
President of the Arizona Cecicey of Prd 
fessional Engineers, presented to V 
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Housholder a bronze plaque designat- 
ing him as “Arizona Engineer of the 
Year,” Mr. Hastain said that the plaque, 
which was being awarded for the first 
time, was given to Mr. Housholder for 
“outstanding work as an engineer ‘and 
for engineers, and for his outstanding 
contributions to community betterment.” 
American Association of Engineers 
heartily congratulates the society on the 


| good judgment reflected in its recogni- 


tion of Vic MHousholder’s distinctive 


i characteristics. In his work both “as an 


engineer’ and “for engineers’ Vic 


) Householder has won this sort of recog- 


nition in A.A.E., unofficial but nonethe- 


Bless sincere, over a period of 25 years. 


He is a past president of American As- 


}sociation of Engineers, and is now a 


national director, and ever since he has 


*been affiliated with A.A.E. he has been 
a mainstay of the 
4 Through the Phoenix Chapter of A.A.E. 


Phoenix Chapter. 


Vic Housholder has rendered his out- 


) standing services to engineers and to the 


community. American Association of 


{Engineers is deeply gratified that Mr. 


Householder has received this splendid 


$recoznition from a state organization. 


Dr. Steinman, Life Member of A.A.E., 
Heads Academy of Sciences 


Dr. D.-B. Steinman; 


internationally 


Jeminent bridge engineer and scientist, was 


elected President of the New York Acad- 


femy of Sciences at the Annual Dinner of 
fthe Academy on December 4th. He suc- 


ceeds Dr. George B. Pegram, distin- 


{guished scientist and Dean of the Gradu- 


ate Faculties of Columbia University. 
Dr. Steinman is a Life Fellow of the 


Academy and was one of the founders of 
jits Section on Mathematics and Engi- 
bneering. 
| National Society of Professional Engi- 
jneers, National Council of State Boards 
l}of Engineering Examiners, U. S. Council 
jof the International Association of Bridge 


He is a Past President of the 


and Structural Engineering, American 


} Association of Engineers, Structural Di- 


vision of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Bridge, Tunnel and 
Turnpike Association, New York State 


|Society of Professional Engineers, Metro- 
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politan Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and other professional 
organizations. He has designed and built 
over 300 bridges on five continents, and 
six of his bridges have been honored in 


-the Annual Artistic Bridge awards for 


the most beautiful bridges in America. 

Dr. Steinman is the author of a num- 
ber of well-known books on bridge engi- 
neering in addition to hundreds of scien- 
tific, mathematical, and technical papers 
and publications. He has twice received 
the Norman Medal, the highest award of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
For his scientific and professional con- 
tributions and achievements he has _ re- 
ceived numerous honors and awards from 
engineering and scientific bodies in this 
country and abroad, and a number of 
decorations and honors from foreign 
countries. 


Rebori Honored 

Among the 42 architects honored by 
the American Institute of Architects at 
its 87th annual convention, in Minne- 
apolis, June, 1955, by being named fel- 
lows of the society was one of A.A.E.’s 
distinguished members, Andrew Rebori, 
architect of Chicago. The award is made 
to members of A.I.A. who have for at 
least 10 years contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the profession of architec- 
ture in design or in the science of con- 
struction, or by literature or educational 
service, or by service to the institute 
or any of its component organizations or 
by public service. Mr. Rebori was 
awarded a fellowship in recognition of 
his part in the construction and remodel- 
ing of large buildings in the Chicago 
area, and in particular for his genius as 
a designer. 

George R. Fansett of Tucson, Arizo- 
na, a member of A.A.E. long associated 
with the Arizona Bureau of Mines at 
the University of Arizona, retired on 
July 1st. Graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1905, Mr. Fansett has practiced 
mining engineering over great areas of 
North and South America; his last as- 
signment before joining the staff of the 
University of Arizona was with the 
Cerro de Pasco Mining Corporation in 
Peru. 

Hundreds of miners are grateful to 
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Mr. Fansett for the extremely practical 
instructional material he has prepared 
on field tests for common metals. He 
has done graduate work at Columbia 
University, Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, University of California, and the 
University of Washington. As new tech- 
niques developed Mr. Fansett added the 
improved testing techniques to his bul- 
letins. Long before prospecting for 
radioactive minerals became a summer 
vacation stunt for school teachers and 
office boys, he was instructing Arizo- 
nians in the use of the Geiger counter. 
He is credited with teaching hundreds 
of unemployed men how to make enough 
money to keep their families fed and 
clothed during the depression through 
his leaflets on methods of finding and 
recovering gold. Here is a man who had 
a special genius for making technology 
understandable and its services to soci- 
ety appreciated by ordinary citizens. 

Member No. 1 and his contemporaries 
will recall with enthusiasm a_ stout- 
hearted guy named Ben Moreell, who 
battled joyously for the things the young 
association championed. They will en- 
joy his article in a recent issue of 
Readers’ Digest and they will find it 
thoroughly consistent with A.A.E. basic 
aims and objectives. This same Ben Mo- 
reel is the man whom the SEABEES 
honored for his leadership in the South 
Pacific during World War II. A very 
beautiful memorial volume, memorializ- 
ing the almost incredible achievements 
of his SEABEES pays homage to their 
leader, Ben Moreell. 


J. Lee Chambers, veteran engineer, 
and stalwart past president and treas- 
urer of the Phoenix, Arizona, Chapter 
of A.A.E. retired on June Ist as county 
engineer because of serious eye trouble. 
His friends are optimistic, however, be- 
lieving that “J. Lee” will stage another 
comeback, inasmuch as he has retired 
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once before. That was in 1950 when 
reached the age at which retirement} 
mandatory for employees of the ¢? 
engineering department. Mr. Chambe 
then went into private practice, but w 
drafted into public service again, call 
back to become county superintendent : 
streets. The job grew rapidly during } 
administration, so that instead of supe 
vising 60 to 75 projects he had 250 une 
his direction, and subordinates regulat 
employed under his supervision quat 
rupled in number. A.A.E. chapter met 
bers feel sure that J. Lee will come | 
triumphant from eye surgery and out. 
retirement again—as indefatigable 
Sara Bernhardt who set up something. 
a record in retirements and returns fr¢ 
retirement. 
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The Engineer is one of the most highly trained, practical, efficient, hard-| 


working, creative indispensable servants of socicty. 


he is the greatest contril 
prune. 


Of all professional men, 


yutor to the economic progress and wealth of the com- 


a a | 


Phoenix 


Phoenix Chapter reports that its bi- 
eekly luncheon meetings have been ex- 
eptionally interesting and well attended 
his year, which appears to be a modest 
tatement of the situation as the roster 
f distinguished speakers is scanned. Vic 
ousholder can really discover the lions 
n his area and persuade them to come 
eacefully to his lair. For instance, Frank 
loyd Wright, trail blazer for architects, 
ddressed the group and drew an attend- 
ace of 132, in March. In May, the big 
ttraction was Richard T. Silberman, pres- 
dent of Kay Lab, of San Diego, makers 
of electronics and precision instruments. 
Mr. Silverman told the chapter that 
(Arizona and California are rapidly be- 
foming leading centers of electronic ac- 
jivity which he said is “the fastest grow- 
g segment of our economy.” 


Long Beach 


Celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
yhartering of Long Beach Junior College 
student Chapter of A.A.E., the senior 
vhapter staged a reunion of its own mem- 
ers and the alumni of the junior college, 
bn June 3rd at the Monte Vista Lodge in 
tong Beach with 177 in attendance, of 
he 300 (scattered from Alaska to Casa 


eeting. They came from places as re- 
ote as New York, Alabama, and Texas. 
50 successful was the meeting that a great 
nany members clamored to make it an 
}nnual affair. Others have insisted that it 
jvill be more zestful if the meetings recur 
ft five year intervals, and a committee is 
}xamining both proposals. 

John Marriner seems to have been the 
nan in charge” assisted by an able com- 
ittee consisting of Noble Hines, Larry 
Vhiteneck, Roy Whites, Pang Wheaton, 
nd Paul Harder. 


| National Headquarters is indeed sorry 
hat it could not have been represented, 
ut it seemed quite impossible due to mov- 
ig headquarters offices to more suitable 
uarters in the same building where the 
\ssociation has been quartered for more 
han twenty-five years. 
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Chaffey College 


Arthur Flum is again advisor of Chaffey 
College Student Chapter, A.A.E., and re- 
ports as follows: 

Possibly because they know I enjoy it 
so much (and maybe because I started 
it in the first place) they have me advising 
the Engineers Club again along with Mr. 
Ray O. Webb, a wonderful fellow and 
engineering drawing instructor. I have 
stayed just a bit more in the background, 
and thus you haven’t heard from me. 
Prompted by your generous invitation— 
and the pleasant memory of the wonderful 
spreads you've given our club in your pub- 
lication during past years—we’ve gotten 
together some material which you may be 
able to use (including the check for the 
dues!) The names of the men in the pic- 
ture I am including on an accompanying 
slip. 

Now for a run-down of this year’s ac- 
tivities. First semester we took the follow- 
ing field trips: 

a. Lincoln-Mercury Assembly Plant 

b. Goodyear Rubber Company 

c. American Potash and Chemical Com- 

pany at Trona, California 

d. Mines and mills in the vicinity of 

Randsburg, a historical mining region 

We also had the usual monthly dinner 
meetings with speakers from the various 
fields of engineering and science. 


The enclosed duplicated sheet sets down 
our plan for this current semester as 
drawn up by our executive committee 
(Their names appear on the bottom of the 
sheet and you may wish to use them). 


Interest is mighty high now over our 
plans for the annual four-day spring vaca- 
tion field trip, outlined on the list. The 
Eagle Mountain Mine is where the new 
Kaiser Steel Plant at Fontana, fifteen 
miles east of here, gets all of its iron 
ore. The Hayfield Pumping Station and 
Intake Pump Lift of Lake Havasu are 
parts of the great Metropolitan Aqueduct, 
394 miles long (we'll follow it to the 
river) and 109 miles of tunnels (we may 
crawl through one). Parker, Davis and 
Hoover Dams are tremendous installa- 
tions, which we have arranged to tour. 
We'll also go over into Arizona to visit 
some mining properties (We don’t expect 
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to discover any really high-grade uranium 
mines!) Returning home via Las Vegas 
we'll try to stay clear of devices to sepa- 
rate us from the little money which will 
remain by then. 

We plan to camp out all along the way, 
each night on the river or one of the 
lakes, and cook our own food (!) Preyi- 
ous years have seen previous trips con- 
siderably like this one—and they’ve always 
been great fun as well as adding a great 
deal of valuable information and general 
background to our engineering students. 
This also breaks the routine of what is a 
mighty hard course. 

Well, I hope this gives you what you 
need. I hope too that spring is just around 
the corner. When you have a minute drop 
us a line. Incidentally, I’d better send you 
a list of our membership. You will recall 
that you were kind enough to send us 
blank membership cards so that at the 
first of the school year when we initiated 
our new members we could hand out their 
membership cards at the first meeting. 
If you can remember, and if it still is in 
order, you might send us about forty 
blank cards for use next fall (don’t you 
think I’m really looking forward for a 
change!). 

And although it may take a little longer 
than this letter to get to you, there’s 
another little token coming along which 
the gang felt you might enjoy. They appre- 
ciate very much all you've done for our 
club. 

Students in control of student activities 
during the year were as follows: Bill 
Finch, President, Sem. 1, Steve Miller, 
Vice President, Mike Quint, recording 
secretary and Riad Kattuah, and Dave 
Wasden, corresponding secretaries. Duane 
Erway, served as vice president during 
Sec. 1, and field trip chairman during 
Sec. 2. Ray Crum had that duty during 
Scmanle 


Chicago 

Attendance at chapter meetings during 
the spring quarter of the year proved that 
engineers can be lured from their easy 
chairs in front of the TV screen if pro- 
grams are sufficiently tempting. In March 
both the speaker and subject had such 
an effect, the speaker, Vice Admiral (re- 
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tired) Francis P. Old, U.S.N., and h 
subject, “Toll Road Era”. For the Ap 
session the program committee draftee 
after several months of negotiation fc 
his services on one of his rare open date: 
Mr. Thomas P. Collier, Internationa 
Trade Consultant, and U.S. 
tive of the Plassey Co., Ltd., Engineer 
and Manufacturers, of Ilford, Essex, Eng 
land, formerly Director of Foreign Oper 
ations for Armour Research Foundation 
With a background of 20 years residenq 
in foreign markets of the world, Mr. Co; 
lier was able to inform and entertain h 
audience as he talked on “exporting ci 
gincering know-how,” with special empha 
sis on this country’s responsibilities ar 
opportunities in Latin America. 


The May meeting was devoted to | 
panel discussion on the topic “Contra 
Without Restraint,” and the speaker 
were: Mr. Carl M. Preisinger and M 
Clyde D. Wayne. The Moderator we 
Mr. Donald E. Black. “Engineering, | 
Way of Life” was the subject of a tal 
featured in the June meeting; the speak 
was Mr. Louis J. Lucas, Industrial Mai 
agement Engineer. These were all dinnd 
meetings, held in the private banquet roo: 
at Toffinetti’s Restaurant at 57 W. Ravi 
dolph Street, Chicago. | 


Bakersfield College 


Tom Merson, Secretary 


The Bakersfield College Chapter ¢ 
A.A.E. is noted for being one of the mos 
active clubs on our campus, and this yes 
is no exception. We held our semi-annud 
steak bake in the Kern River Canyo} 
last fall and sponsored a girl in the Foot 
ball Queen contest. Our candidate ties 
for first in the election but lost in tht 
runoff. We staged our annual turke} 
affair at Thanksgiving to provide fund) 
for our activities. We have a team in thi 
current intra-mural basketball league an} 
are planning to have a baseball throw a 
a mechanically moving target at the sprin} 
carnival. We have also engaged in som 
activities more on the educational sid| 
with field trips to the Pacific Gas | 
Electric Company’s steam  generatin: 
plant, the Monolith Portland Cemen 
plant, and a weekend trip down to th: 


‘A group of Bakersfield College student engineers and their candidate for Football Queen 
Staken some time ago, and reproduced with article to show the chapter's many activities. 
f Selecting the Queen is an annual affair. 


¢ 

i 

fsouthland where we toured Lockheed Air- 
Icraft and the Kaiser Steel Mills at Fon- 
ftana. In the evening the members got a 
fchance to see a stage production or go to 
see Cinerama. I am enclosing a picture 
itaken of the group while touring the Lock- 
theed plant in Burbank. 
This much we have already accom- 
iplished, yet we still have plans for even 
‘more activities in the spring. In addition 
ito the carnival booth mentioned previously, 
le will hold our spring steak bake and 
fishing trip. The fishing trip is an annual 


itradition with the local club, coming 
jsometime in May. The club pays for 


{traveling expenses and everyone spends 
a weekend with a Coleman stove and 

sleeping bag by a rushing Sierra river or 
istream. The whole club looks forward to 
ithis, as we have always managed to catch 
four share of fish. Also this spring we have 
f:wo events planned with the local adult 
organization of professional engineers. We 
will attend one of their dinner meetings 
lit a local restaurant and listen to a lecture 
ion some aspect of engineering. Also ar- 
rangements are being made for the club 
FO go on a joint tour of the Bakersfield 
Sew er Plant with the adult group of engi- 
neers. All this in addition to movies and 


fectures on various subjects scattered 


throughout the year make for an active 
program. It is sometimes surprising that 
we find time to study with all these activi- 
ties to take our time. 


Special recognition should be given here 
to our advisor, counselor, and math in- 
structor, Mr. Edwin H. Hemmerling, who 
acts as guide—a “coal” one because he 
anticipates pitfalls and suggests methods 
of avoiding them. [f it were not for his 
most effective guidance, I am sure the 
club would not be so feverishly beaverish. 


Thanks to Chaffey Engineers 


The National Secretary wishes to 
thank the student engineers at Chaffey 
for the beautiful little paper weight 
in the form of an anvil inscribed: “To 
forge our friendship” .. . Chaffey Col- 
lege Engineers Club. 

We have to keep our eye on the 
anvil to keep the weight on our own 


desk. 


Engineers ! 


Thanks, 
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Books For Engineers 


The Gyroscope Applied, K. I. T. Rich- 
ardson, M.A., Philosophical Library. 
$15.00. 

The purpose of this book is to explain 
the theory of the gyroscope and to de- 
scribe its practical applications in a 
manner understandable by those inter- 
ested in the subject. 


Data Book for Civil Engineers, Vol. III, 
(Revised), Field Practice, by Elwyn 
E. Seelye, 2nd Edition. John Wiley & 
Sons. $7.50. 


This well known and valuable book 
has been extensively revised and en- 
larged. It retains the objectives of its 
predecessor, expanding them somewhat 
to cover present conditions. The ma- 
terial is arranged for maximum con- 
venience and accessibility. An impor- 
tant section on surveying has been 
added, and an interesting and valuable 
discussion of soil behavior. 


Fundamentals of Electromagnetic 
Waves, by Paul C. Shedd, Professor, 
Electrical Engineering, Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $5.65. 

The purpose of the book is to famil- 
iarize students of electrical engineering 
and physics with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of electromagnetic fields and to 
lay a basis for a study of electromag- 
netic waves. No knowledge of mathe- 
matics beyond elementary calculus has 
been assumed. All mathematics beyond 
this point has been developed as needed, 
as an integral part of the book. 


Fundamental Research in Administra- 
tion, Horizons and Problems. Car- 
negie Press, 1953. $2.00. 


A book for management leaders, deal- 
ing with a wide range of retirement 
and economic problems by industrialists 
who took part in the informal round- 
table at the dedication of the new Grad- 
uate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Professional 


German-English Technical and Enj 
neering Dictionary, Louis De Vrij 
Prof., Modern Languages, Iowa Stt 
College, McGraw-Hill Book 4 
$20.00. 


This monumental work is the prodd 
of the last ten years, years that hg; 
witnessed revolutionary advances | 
engineering and technology, with th; 
many additions to technical nomenc 
ture. It is a compendium of more th 
125,000 entries, including glossaries 
new words not contained in any ot!) 
publication. An _ excellent dictiona 
serving the technical field. 


| 

The Microphysical World, Willd 
Wilson, Fellow, King’s College, L: 
don, Philosophical Library. $3.75 


The greater part of the book is 
voted to present-day knowledge a} 
atoms and molecules, their 
and behaviour. Protons, neutrons, je 
trons, Positrons, etc., are also discuss 


struct 


Auto Radio Service Data Manu 
Howard W. Sams. Vol. 4, $3.00. | 


A Photofact publication, coveri| 
1953 and 1954 models of auto radii 
Service technicians will find compl 
servicing instructions in this and pa 
ceding volumes. 

Analyzing and Tracing TV Circu) 
is another Howard W. Sams Photofd 
Publication, written by Milton S. Kiv) 
of value to service technicians. Chap 
10 of this manual contains a summat 
of the highlights of all preceding chat 
LenS: 


Fundamentals of Color Television, 
William F. Boyce, BA-1 published | 
Sams, retails at $2.00, has been pt 
pared to assist those interested in t 
technical aspect of television to u 
derstand the basic principles of ele 
tronic transmission and reception | 
color pictures without pronoum| 
reference to mathematics. 


| 
| 
| 


The Practical Engineer Pocket oc 
65th edition, Edited by N. P. ‘ 
| 


M@oRe, IBS, MAKCKESIIS IDNIKCs INI 
Inst. F. Pitman Pub. Corp. $3.00. 


Some important revisions have been 
made in this edition and a new section 
»has been added on Industrial Hygiene, 
‘and the chapter on bearings and me- 
‘chanical transmission has been almost 
entirely rewritten. Much valuable in- 
iformation is found between the covers 
‘of this 744 page booklet, including 
German-English, French-English and 
Spanish-English dictionaries, and lists 
of English and technical journals. 


Cams, Design and Layout, L. Kasper, 
Chief M.E., Steel Heddle Manutac- 
turing Co. Chemical Publishing Co. 
$3.50. 

A 5 by 8, 100-page practical booklet 
tbased on the author’s many years of 


experience in cam design. Engineers, 
ymachine designers, and draftsmen will 
find this a most useful tool. Sufficiently 


detailed explanation are given for in- 
telligent application, and examples are 
Ywell selected. 


(Motor’s Auto Repair Manual, 1954, 17th 
* ed. Harold F. Blanchard, Editor, and 
Ralph Ritchen, Managing Editor, 
published by Motor. $6.95. 


A 1000-page manual, 8 by 10% inches, 
treplete with illustrations and _ tables, 
which gives specific instructions on the 
Jremoval, replacement, fitting and ad- 
justment of mechanical parts on all cars 
built from 1940 to date. Material is 
Jwell indexed and readable. Illustrations 
band graphs clear and arranged and de- 
Fscribed. All in all an excellent book on 
auto repair. 


/Advanced Mathematics for Engineers, 
H. W. Reddick, and F. H. Miller, 
Prof., and Head, Department of 
Mathematics, The Cooper Union 
School of Engrg. 3rd Edition, John 
Wiley & Sons. $6.50. 


ae Hones edition of this excellent 


tions by providing, with each principal 
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JUST A business guide for 
OUT ||the chemical 
industries 


Prepared by a staff of spe- 
cialists under the editorship 
of John H. Perry, also Editor, 
Chemical Engineers’ Hand- 
book. 


Now you can have expert 
guidance on all fundamen 
tals and operations of ef 
fective business manage- 
ment in terms of your field 
—everything made doubly useful by being aimed 
especially at chemical industry problems. In 
20 big sections, 125 specialists show you every 
essential aspect of market research, finance, 
purchasing, traffic, insurance, and a host of 
other business operations—a wealth of depend- 
able facts to help you handle managerial prob- 
lems and responsibilities better in this field. 


CHEMICAL 
BUSINESS 
HANDBOOK 


John H. Perry, Editor 


Formerly Development Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 


1356 pages, 7 x 10 
700 illustrations, tables, exhibits, 


$17.00 


Here’s a worthy companion to Perry’s CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK, with the 
same sort of thorough coverage and wealth of 
detail. Each major subject is written by spe- 
cialists who give you a profusion of funda- 
mentals, facts, and illustrations in concise, 
handy form—right from large-scale operations 
down to minor business functions. 


You’re guided 


A Tool for Today 


Now chemists and en- 
gineers with a voice 
in management have 
a tool to help them— 
a book packed with 
data to fully intro- 
duce you to sound 
business practice in 
the chemical field, 
with ready answers to 


through all phases of 
finance, control by 
cost accounting, sales, 
commercial develop- 
ment, patent law, in- 
dustrial toxicology, 
and a host of other 
subjects, Here is a 
complete encyclopedia 
on the business side of 
the chemical indus- 
tries that can be used 


See ieee oun for both self-training 

rail : and reference pur- 
i poses. 
ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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topic, problems relating to the four ma- 
jor fields of engineering. Included in 
the new material are discussions of 
Legendre’s equation, numerical meth- 
ods, Laplace transforms, and the rever- 
sion of power series. 


Analysis of Statically Indeterminate 
Structures, John T. Parcel, Vice 
Pres., Sverdrup & Parcel, and Robert 
B. B. Moorman, Prof. and Chm., 
Dept., C.E., Syracuse University. John 
Wiley & Sons. $9.50. 


The purpose of this treatise is to pre- 
sent a balanced and reasonably com- 
plete account of the theory of statically, 
indeterminate structures and its applica- 
tions. An excellent reference book for 
practicing engineers with many useful 
problems incorporated in the text. 


Storage Batteries, George Wood Vinal, 
Sc.D., formerly Physicist, National 
Bur. of Standards. 4th Ed. John 
Wiley & Sons. $10.00. 


A general treatise on the physics and 
chemistry of secondary batteries and 
their engineering applications. Written 
in concise, clear and practical language, 
the book brings the reader up to date 
in this rapidly developing industry. 
Much new information has been added 
together with many well-chosen illus- 
trations. 


Magnetic Amplifiers, Dr. Herbert F. 
Storm, John Wiley & Sons. $13.50. 


One of a series written by General 
Electric authors for the advancement of 
engineering knowledge. Written on the 
graduate level, this book is concerned 
chiefly with single-phase amplifiers. 
Although the theory of the magnetic 
amplifier is the focal point of the book, 
related fields vitally affecting the per- 
formance of magnetic amplifiers are 
also fully discussed. An excellent book 
by Dr. Storm and his fine corps of able 
specialists. 


Deterioration of Materials: Causes and 
Preventive Techniques, Glenn A. 
Greathouse and Carl J. Wessel, Dir. 
and Assoc. Dir., respectively, Pre- 
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vention of Deterioration Center, Nat 

Academy of Sciences, National Re 

search Council. Reinhold Publishin 

Corp. $12.00. 

An outstanding book, prepared wit 
the collaboration of 24 specialists, de 
scribing and analyzing the causes ¢ 
deterioration in materials and present 
ing proven techniques for preventin 
or retarding such deterioration. Th) 
is the first book to bring under on 
cover a full discussion of deterioratigy 
prevention for a wide variety of mz 
terials in common use today. The bo 
is well illustrated and indexed. 


Pocket Book of Chemical Technolog; 
V. Stannett, Ph.D., and L. Mitli 
M.A. Chemical Publishing Co. $4.7 


A handy little volume, valuable 
chemists and chemical engineers as 
time saver. Information frequent 
needed by chemical technologists 
found within the covers of this sma 
booklet. An extensive glossary of chen 
ical and engineering terms and a c 
tailed index are additional features. 


Transistor Audio Amplifiers, Richard ij 
Shea, Electronics Div., General Elec 
tric Co. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $6.54 
The purpose of this book is to provich 

the practical fundamentals of transistc 

applications and to show how thes 
fundamentals may be used in the cor} 
struction of audio amplifiers. A larg 
amount of practical material is as 

ed, also a number of examples. All i 

all, a most useful book. 


Mechanical and Electrical “the a 


for Buildings, 3rd ed. The la 

Charles Merrick Gay, Charles 

Van Fawcett, Prot. HE Univesd 

Penn. and William J. McGuinnes. 

Prof. Arch., Pratt Inst. John Wile 

& Sons. $8.50. 

The revised edition has been ew 
panded and almost entirely rewritten 
The section on elevators and escalator 
has been brought up to date and th 
chapters on machinery, simplified. Ur 
derfloor duct systems are treated for th 
first time, and many typical problem 
are included together with solutions. 


i? lois eel] ———— 


WATER 
CONDITIONING 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


by Sheppard T. Powell 
Consulting Engineer 


e3-9)., 
11 illus., 
9.00 


| Describes various types of conditioning ap- 
ff paratus in detail, including design features, 
/ contro! requirements, cost of installation and 
|) operation. A thorough technical manual on 
| selecting and applying best water treatment 
j) processes for special industrial needs. Covers 
a problems as corrosion control, boiler 
ip steel embrittlement, and steam quality which 
€ dépend on water quality for correction. Gives 
emphasis to water treatment for high-pressure 
) boilers, testing and interpretation of test data. 


Announcing 


A NEW BOOK 
ON 
AiR HANDLING 


“Flow and Fan” 


By C. Harold Berry 
Professor, Harvard University 


For students and practicing en- 
gineers, this new book covers the 
principles of moving air through 
ducts, including elements of fan 
selection and control, duct arrange- 
ment and resistance, system char- 
acteristics and flow analysis. 

“Flow and Fan” covers the how 
and why behind the basic calcula- 
tions in the design of systems, and 
the information it contains is appli- 
cable to the actual problems in ven- 
tilating work. 

232 pages .... 84 
$4.00 


illustrations 


Order your copy from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, III. 


; For Sale by: 
A.A.E. Book Department 


8 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


| 
| 
Preserve your costly materials and equipment .. . 
| 


‘DETERIORATION 
| of MATERIALS 


Causes and Preventive Techniques 


Edited by GLENN A. GREATHOUSE and CARL J. 
WESSEL, National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. Foreword by VANNEVAR BUSH. 

Prepared by a staff of 24 specialists, this book describes 
and analyzes the causes of deterioration and presents a 
vast range of proven techniques for preventing or retard- 
ing it. With over 250 illustrations, the book covers in 
detail the agents and nature of deterioration processes, 
preventive techniques for specific materials and equip- 
ment, recommended packaging and storing practices, and 
methods of testing the toxicity of preservatives on 
humans. 


Nowhere else could you find such a wealth of infor- 
mation needed by every industry! See how this valuable 
book can help you . . . send for a copy today! 


Order Your Copy Directly from 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 


New Precision Drawing Board 


Plastic drawing board that can be carried easily in 


Plastic 
Drawing 
Board 


briefcase. Weighs less than 8 ounces 


The Graphostat portable drawing 
board should have interest for archi- 
tects and engineers who make small 
sketches in the field. Made of a 
single molded 934 x 12/4 inch piece 
of clear styrene plastic, the board 
has four corner clamps for attaching 
84x11 inch paper. It is unneces- 
sary to use thumb tacks. Clamps are 
cleverly recessed into the plastic so 
that the triangle can ride freely over 
them without interference. 

Metal straight edges at two sides 
of the board (one vertical and one 
horizontal) are retractable so that 
the triangles can be moved over all 
four edges of the paper. Light 
weight, the board can be carried 
easily in a briefcase. Triangles may 


be stored in recesses underneath ithe 
board and can be clamped securely 
in place. The high luster plastic 
presents an excellent long lived 
drawing surface with no thumb tack 
dents to cause bothersome drawing 
errors. For 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
INVENTORS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
STUDENTS 
SURVEYORS 
TOOL DESIGNERS 


Price $3.95 
with. Two 8-in. Triangles to fit the board, $4.95 
ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Transparent 


